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Teaching Aids 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Liberia Means “Land of 
Freedom” (pp. 8, 9, 10) 


Major Washington Gets Through 
—A true story (pp. 6, 7) 


American Folklore—Casey Jones 
(p. 7) 
Aims for the Pupil 


1. To get an up-to-date picture of Li 
beria as well as a knowledge of the 
country’s history 

2. To realize the relationship be- 
tween man’s life and his rtatural en- 
vironment as it exists in Liberia, and to 
understand how this relationship is ap- 
plicable to other parts of the world 

3. To see how the earlier history and 
the current affairs of Liberia and the 
U. S. have been interwoven and to un 
derstand that give take is 
what makes countries good neighbors 

4. To build good reading habits and 
to de velop the oral language arts 

5. To get an understanding of what 
is going on in the world by making a 
study of the weekly 
Junior Scholastic 

6. To 


Stuic h and 


news coverage in 
the wealth of his 
tory material to be Amer 
folklore and ia such stories as “Major 
Was! hington Gets Thre ugh.” 


appreciate 


found in ican 


To use Junior Scholastic for source 
material for special English or social 


studies programs 


MATERIAL FOR THE ENGLISH CLASS 


1. Language arts employed in study 
ing about Liberia 

2. Story for Washington's Birthday 

3. American folklore 

4. News 

5. “Words to the Wise” 
Words” 


and “Starred 


for This 


6. Special columns: creative writing, 
stamps, photography, jokes, sports, 
“Right This Way,” “Health and Nutri- 
tion Tips” 


Issue 


MATERIAL FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


1. Theme article Means 
“Land Of Freedom” 


folk 


Liberia 


2. American history ( 


Jones 


casey 


3. Story 
Through” 


4. News Roundup 


“Major Washington Gets 


Procedure 


Liberia Means “‘Land of Freedom” 


(Exercises in silent and oral reading 
and in creative drama) 

Ask the class to read the entire article 
silently and when assigning this task 
make individuals and committees re- 
sponsible for presenting different por- 
tions of the article orally. For example, 
these assignments could be made: 

Pupils 1 and 2 will read aloud the 
first two paragraphs, illustrating them 
and b lac kboard 
to learning such as map drawing and 
the listing of place names—Liberia, west 
coast of Africa, Egypt, Ethiopia, the 
Union of South Africa, Haiti, West In- 
die s 


with maps, globe, aids 





WE ARE SORRY 


that many of you received your pack- 
February 14th 
this issue than the usual arrival 
date. The work stoppage on the rail- 
roads caused the delay. We did every- 
thing possible to speed delivery, includ- 
ing the use of trucks to cities where 
railroad embaggoes were in effect. 
Thank you for your patience. 


Publisher, Junior Scholastic 


{ 


ages of the issue—and 


later 


NUMBER 3 


Pupil 3 will read the next four para- 
graphs of the article aloud. 

Pupils 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 will 
present the story of the early settlers of 
Liberia. They could appoint two nar- 
rators from their group to read the para- 
graphs beginning with “The settlers ex 
plored the area” and ending with 
“named it Monrovia” etc. After the 
reading, the other members~-of the 
group will try to present the informa 
tion contained in it by means of a con 
versation. They should feel free to glean 
such material from later parts of the 
article as can be drawn imaginatively 
into the dialogue. that 
pupils 6 to 10 are playing the role of 
the early settlers talking over what they 
learned by exploring the land of Li- 
beria. 


Let us suppose 


Pioneers of Liberia 


Setr_er 1: The 
settlement is along the coast 

Sertier 2: That's what I say. The 
coast land is level and fertile and, be 
sides, supply ships can reach us easily 
if we stay near the water. 

Setrier 3: How anchor 
where the rocks are sharp and the wa- 
ter is not deep enough? 

SeTrLer 1: They can't. 

Serrier 4: But the ships could 
anchor off-shore and small boats could 
take people and cargo back and forth, 

Serrier 1: Yes, that work 
well. The coast is the place for our set- 
tlement. 

Serrier 5: We cannot say what the 
bring. The future 
may bed 


ships 


best place tor our 


can ships 


would 


years will men of 


generations dig out the sea 
and make 
can dock at the edge of our village 

Serrier 6: The exploring purty I 
went with pushed into the interior. The 
country there is hilly 
forests. The 
We could cut them down and sell ma 
and That 
way we could get money to buy things 
we need 

SerTrier 7: But could we get 
the cut trees down to the ships? Carry 
them on our backs? 

Setrier 2: How about floating the 
logs on rivers? 

Setrier 6: I'm sorry to say that we 
found few rivers and only two of them 
could be used to carry lumber from the 
edge of the forests to the coast. 


a fine harbor so that 


and covered with 


dense trees are wondertul. 


he wany cedar, ironwood 


how 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
Next Issue: February 28 

Theme Article: New Zealand 

World Friendship Series; How We 
Live in New Zealand 

American Folklore: Mike 


March 7 


Theme Article: Lifs 
the Lapps) in a Subpolar 


Fink 


of a Nomadic 
People 
Climate 
World ee Series. 
Live in Lapl 
American sv Swamp Fox 
Transportation Feature: Highways 
Wonder Book of Rubber (B 


Goodrich ¢ ompany ) 


How We 


am 


F 











Serrien 2 
there were 


That's bad. Did you say 
ironwood trees in the hills? 
That wood wears like They use it 


for docks 
SeTTiern 45 


iron 


I saw trees that will give 
us food growing along the coast. They 
the 
Serrien | 
le 
the 
the 


te 


ure coconut palms 


Yes 


start 


Now 
our settlement on 
will be 
kings 
We 


you are right 


if we deck to 


the to buy 
We 
must 

they 


coast neat step 


lam! trom native 
ask 
treaty 
The 
aloud those paragraphs which tell what 
after the wught land 
the native people 
1), 12, 13, 14 15 will 
read in choral fashion the portion of the 


must 


them move A 


We 


should 


sign 


with them move 


narrators now read 


happened settlers | 
from 
and 


Pupils 


beginning with “For the next 25 


and ending with 


it 
years “Liberian citi 
ses 

In a second role-playing episode the 
of the 


day citizens 


remaining members class will 
of Liberia 
mm the | S. In 
they dis 
that 
uch “It vou went 


They might talk like this 
A Visit to Liberia 


Visrron \ ve 
at M 
Linea’ 


represent present 
witors tr 
unrehearsed 
the facts 


arti le w 


entertaining 
an conversation 
mentioned 


hic 


cuss 
f the 


in part 
begins 


jberia 


a splendid harbor 


here nmrovia 


Yes ’ United States 
In re 
ot 


camps 


helped us ft leep t? i bed 
turr ve let 
Liberia tos : ek 
durtt World Wa 

Visrror Wher 
thr Monro. ta 4 
seemed as if 
if >. A And 
speak English’ 


Linerian. | 


use 


part 


we 


'* 
were riding 
it 
wn of the 


all 


ugh taxi today 


we were in a t 
Amenco- Liberians 
eh the 
America 


with them 


UuEess it's because 
homists why am re trom 


An 


« 


brought 


nixon # HoOLAeTtI erent) url 
eer wetter ot Ff we . One . te 
oho! peer o the 6 semerrter ele suberription 


an 


Vusrron: How is the farming here? 

Lasentan: Good. The soil is fertile; 
there is plenty of rain; and the climate 
is warm all year. The biggest crops are 
rubber, fruit, and grain 

Visrron: Doesn't the Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Corporation of the U. S. 
run a big plantation here? 

Lipentan: Yes, it rents a million acres 
of land from Liberia 

Visrron: Wheeeeeeceew! 

Lipenian (passing a bowl of fruit) 
Will you have some of our home-grown 
bananas, oranges, and apples? 

Visrron: Thank I'll have a 
banana. I see that vour radio is the 
same make our family has at home. Can 
you pick up any of our programs? 

Limentan: Yes, on the short wave 
We often get the Hit Parade 

Continue in this fashion until the fac- 
tual material of the article has been 
covered 


you, 


American Folklore: Casey Jones 


Material for the of American 
folklore which have been appearing in 
Junior Scholastic has been suggested by 
American Folklore and Legends 
from Living Our America, a 
History for Young Citizens, by Quillen 
and Krug, retently published by Scott 
Foresman and Cs The of 


a true one 


tales 


the 


map in 


mpany story 
Casey Jones is a hero tale 
celebrating the self-sacrificing sense of 


responsibility of a great railroad man 


Story 
“Majer Washington Gets Through” 


An assembly program for Washing 
Birthday this story 
might be presented as straight narra 
tion by readers, combined with bits of 
role playing by other pupils. Another 
treatment of the material could take the 
form of table discussion, fol- 
lowing the reading of the story. Such 
questions as the causes of the French 
and Indian wars, the rivalry of great 
European powers for the possession of 
North America, the relationship of the 
early settlers and the Indians in differ- 
ent the of 
George Washington could be discussed 


ton's drawn from 


a round 


colonies, and character 


Science Project 
In ui 


products which come 


it 


our source ol supply we 


Teacher nodern world we 


use from many 
cut off from 
must find new 
substitutes. Let us 
S. scientists 
1 supply of rubber 
Then we will divide the 


to these 


far-away lands we are 


sources or discover 
start by discussing what | 
are doing to insure 
for the U.S 
class into groups 
subjects 


1. What part does rubber play in our 


report on 


every-day life? In industry? In farming? 


ow through Ma, 
— we 


198) 
voces Bastien hh te . 


py 


Contents copyright 


whee! pear Poa carrent peony 


l= ivelve eteept duriag — helidaye aa 
by 


Cerporetion 
year 


2. What are the major rubber-pro- 
ducing countries of the world? What 
characteristics do these countries have 
in common? Where 
get most of its rubber? How is rubber 
produced? 

3. Where did the U. S. get rubber 
during World War II? What does this 
week's theme article have to say on this 
subject? What experiments were made 
with artificial rubber? 

In the March 7 issue of Junior Scho- 
lastic we will find “The Wonder Book 
of Rubber.” This will provide us with 
still more information which we can 
add to our reports. 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten questions for o Five-minute Quiz 


does our country 


1. Liberia’s capital was named after 
what U. S. President? (James Monroe) 

2. Liberian citizens descended from 
American freed slaves call themselves 
by what name? (Americo-Liberians) 

3. What important crop is produced 
on the Firestone plantation in Liberia? 
(Rubber) 

4. How do most Liberians earn their 
living? ( Farming) 

5. Name the man 
the loyalty and bravery of U. S. railroad 
workers, (Casey Jones) 

6. George Washington made his dan- 


who symbolizes 


gerous trip to warn the British that they 
might be attacked by the French. This 
was one of several events leading up to 
what war between France and England 
in America? (French and Indian War) 

7. President Truman recently dedi- 
cated a chapel to four heroic Army 
chaplains. What three religious beliefs 
did these four men represent? (Protes- 
tant, Jewish, Catholic) 

8. In the Japanese calendar, this year 
has been named after what animal? 
(The rabbit) 

9. What instrument do scientists use 
to test for radioactivity? 
counter ) 

10. The U. S. Government plans to 
produce natural rubber by 
1,000,000 acres of guayule 
(Texas) 


( Geiger 


planting 


in what 


state? 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 14 


1 rt oye LAND OF FREEDOM: 1-T; 
2-T 5-F, 6-T; 7 8-F, 9-F; 10-T 

2 you ‘EDIT THE NEWS. 1-substitute 
rubber for rayon; 2-substit ate pennies f 
dimes; 3-substitute Nevada i 
substitute 14 16; 5- ibsti tute 
hood for Sisterhood 
3. HOW = ee E 
e-4, d-1; e-1 2 

4 A SEAL 


Brot 


for 


~ $+ a-6 


{-3, « a 4 
“ro GUIDE you I-b; 2- 


Answers to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 13 


ACROSS: Il-zebra, 6-« 
li-sat; 12-tree -ivy 
pass; 20-Amos ooty 

DOWN: i-zoo, 2-end 
an; 9-eat; 10-stripes 
fasts; 18-us; 19-poor 


nion; 7-odds; §-sees; 
pie i-fuel 19- 
24-horse 

3-bids; 4-roses; 5- 
13-evil; I4-eyes; 17- 

20-ash; 21-moo; 23-ye 


ea ow 


2 


at mid-term Ente tee 
SUBSCRIPTION F Ric es vor 
ite cach Ofer of Publicatios . 
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March 1951 Jumior Edition | moore rovinon, resident ond Publisher 
Kenneth M Gould, Editor-in-Chief 
John W Studeboker, Vice President and Cho 
mon of the Editorial Board 


jock K Lt rt, Executive Edi 
1. STRIKEOUT STORY Bob Feller | _ r 


You have heard about Bob Feller: how he broke into Patricio G. touber, Associate Editor, Junior 
baseball at the age of seventeen, how he handcutted Scholastic; Tomy Simon, lee Learner Gray, Assist 
ase ts yous ant Editors; Jeon F Merrill, Features; Hermon 

Maosin, Sports, Ethel M. Duncan, Teacher Editor 





the mighty Yankees with a no-hit game 


chance to meet Bob Feller. Here is the real life story 


of the lowa farm boy who made baseball history with 


the Cleveland Indians. Mory Jone Dunton, Art Director * Sarah McC 


Geormen, Production Chief © William D. Bout 
well, Editor Scho'actic Tec cher * Levinic Dobler 
librarian © G Herbert McCrocken, Vice-Presi 

PPS wd =| dent ond Treasurer * Don Layman, Vice-Presi 
| dent and Director of Sale, Promotion © Agnes 
2. YELLOWSTONE SCOUT wo. marshaii Rush Vere costes Wate Ganeae 
a 
eanaan sate 
Patrolling Yellowstone Park, Scout Kean Conrad and : 
his bigs} 


EDITORIAL ADVISOPY BOARD 1950-5! 
orse, Seven, find evidence that poachers are 


butehe ring buffalo und elk. Seven is stolen Fighting Mr Somuel G. Gilburt, Assistont Principal, Seth 
low Junior High School, Brooklyn, N.Y 
mad. Kean goes after him and tangles with an out 
' , ' r . —y * hot. but Miss Marthe Leeds, Assistont Principal, Semvel 
law bam After much excitemen ean is shot, bu Ach Junior High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 
he rids the Park of the bandits | Miss Marion K. Newman Muhr School! Philodel 
phic, Po 
Dr LeVerne Strong, Stote Department of Educo- 
tion, Hartford, Conn 


3. INDIAN PAINT Glenn Balch | Mra. Myrtle mnanae: Department of Publico 


tions. Denver Public Schools 


Little Falcon faced certain death as he braved the 
wilds to save his painted pony when disaster drove = | ge ae —s week !y Be 447 
the colt to jon a wild band. Horse thieves, wolves through May inclusive, except during school holl 
Jays and ot mid-term. Entered os second class mat 
cold. and hunger could not daunt courageous and roe Bou Office at Dayton, Ohic, under Act of 
‘ = 1 . . March 1879. Contents « 1951, by Scho 
resourceful Little Falcon, who returned at last to —— BK. suescRieTs at paces. 90. 
camp triumphantly riding his beloved little horse school year each or 45¢ @ semester each. Single 
wibecription, Teacher Edition, $1.50 a schoo! year 
Single copy ‘current school year), 10 cents each 
Available on microfilm Po yh University Microfilms 
Inc.. Ann Arbor, Mich. Office of publication: McColl 
and Editorial Offices: 


| iuniod SCnduastic. 7 East 12th St, New York 3 
4. LONG WHARF Howard Pease 


When Captain Mason and his crew left for the gold 
fields, Danny Mason, cabin boy, was left behind to 


guard the ship. He had to fend for himself in law ' ast ZF CONTENTS THIS ISSUE 
less San Francisco, during the exciting days when ; « February 21, 1951 


nen sang “Oh, Susannah, don't you ery for me, I'm 








Californy with a banjo on my knee.” News Roundup — ee 
Major Washington Gets Through (story) 
Casey Jones (American Folklore) 
liberia Meons “Lond of Freedom” (the 
"TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB MARCH TITLES ernicte) 
Words to the Wise 


Check titles want- Starred Words 
STRIKEOUT STORY ed at left. Then 


feck book only 25¢-—one free for every four 





Junior Writers 
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LONG WHARF for each book Meclth Certoon 
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mail this coupon 8 ; 
to New York.) Citizenship Quiz_ Toe eee 
Some Fun. SES. Se | 
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“Should 18-year-olds be drafted 
into the armed forces of the United 
States?” 

Congress is now deciding the an- 
swer to this question. No 18-year-old 
can be drafted unless Congress low- 
ers the U.S. draft age 

At present only single men, aged 
19 through 25, can be drafted. Mar- 
ried men 19 through 25 and veterans 
cannot be drafted. 

Why is Congress talking about 
lowering the draft age to 18? 

There are not enough single young 
men aged 19 through 25 for our 
growing armed forces. The U.S. De- 
fense Department's goal is to build 
up an armed force of 3,462,000 by 
June 30, 1951. 

The Department has asked that 
18-year-olds be drafted. It says by 
drafting 18-year-olds, the U.S. would 
gain 820,000 new soldiers every year. 
They could fill the places of men dis- 
charged every year. Drafted 
now serve for 21 months. 


men 


PROTEST 18-YEAR DRAFT 


Some Congressmen report they 
have received many letters insisting 
that 18-year-olds are too young to be 
drafted. These Congressmen say 
married men 19 through 25 should 
be drafted first. 

Other Congressmen say married 
men are needed at home to support 
their wives and should not be 
drafted. Besides, they say, 18-year- 
olds have the youth and vigor to 
make the best soldiers 

Still others say that 18-year-olds 
should not be drafted at all. 

As we go to press, a Senate com- 
mittee has recommended a new draft 
law plan. 

Under this plan, 18-year-olds 
would be drafted, but not now. Here 
are the main parts of the plan: 

1. The 18-year-olds would be 
drafted only after all single men and 
childless married men 19 through 25 
have been taken. 

2. The 18-year-olds who are clos- 
est to 19 would be drafted first. 

3. All men who are drafted would 
serve for 24 months 


Roche in the Buffalo (N.Y) 


Courter Express 


They‘re Both Pulling for Him 


U. S. Armed Forces want 18-year-olds 


drafted. Many parents, educators, and- . 


Congressmen are ‘opposing this draft. 


World Day of Prayer 
Observed in U.N. Chapel 


More than 500 persons prayed for 
peace at United Nations headquar- 
ters in New York City on Febru- 
ary 9. This date is observed as 
World Day of Prayer in about 90 
countries 

The prayers were held in a special 
room on the second floor of the Sec- 
retariat building. U. N. delegates and 
office workers, who have many dif- 
ferent religious beliefs, use the room 
as a place of prayer. 

Each visitor was given a card ask- 
ing him to “pray daily for the dele- 
gates of the United Nations and 
other world leaders that they may do 
God’s will for all” and to “pray for an 
increasing awareness of God's pres- 
ence in thy own life so that I may 
understand and undertake my part 
in helping to create and maintain a 
peaceful world.” 

Visitors silently prayed in their 
own way, according to their religious 
beliefs. Once during the day, six 
Moslems entered the room. Six ori- 
ental rugs were spread out on the 
floor for them. The Moslems took off 
their shoes, knelt on the rugs, and 
prayed for world peace. 


Communists Attack 
Advancing U.N. Troops 


Heavy fighting has broken out in 
the central part of South Korea. 

As we go to press, about 60,000 
Communist troops are attacking the 
center of the U. N. defense line. 

The Communists threaten to fan 
out and circle around U.N. troops, 
which had been moving up the west 
and east coasts. 

Until the new enemy attack be- 
gan, U.N. forces were steadily ad- 
vancing northward. They rarely met 
up with large units of Communists 
who were being shifted to new posi- 
tions. 


APPROACHING SEOUL 


But when the U.N. forces did find 
the enemy, the Communists suffered 
great losses. About 65,000 Chinese 
Communists and North Koreans have 
been killed, wounded, or captured 
since January 25. 

On the west coast, U.N. troops 
advanced to the Han River. The Han 
flows south of Seoul, capital of South 
Korea. U.N. planes and _ artillery 
pounded Seoul. 


A FIGHTING TEAM 


Several U.N. patrols entered the 
capital, reporting that few enemy 
troops remained there. The U.N. 
troops captured Seoul's airport and 
its main port of Inchon. 

On the east coast, U. N. warships 
shelled Communist troops for a week 
Then South Korean troops rapidly 
advanced up the coast. They were 
reported to have reached the 38th 
Parallel. 

Suddenly the Communists launched 
their heavy attack. They are striking 
back in South Korea’s central moun 
tain area. Their plan is to split the 
U.N. defense line. 

General Matthew B. Ridgway 
commander of the U. N. ground 
forces, says his troops are prepared 
for the attack. The general has an- 
nounced that the goal of the U. N 
forces is not to capture territory, but 
to destroy the enemy. 

The general reports that the U. N 
troops have developed into an excel- 
lent fighting team 
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February 18-25 Is 
Brotherhood Week 


“World brotherhood for peace and 


freedom—live it, believe it, support 


it 

This is the motto for Brotherhood 
Week which the U. S. is observing 
18-25. Brother 


sponsored by 


tris werk February 
hool Week is 
National 


‘ ul Je ws 


the 
Conference of Christians 
broth 
every 


The Conference works tor 


erhood all vear round. But 
year one spec ial week is set aside as 


Brotherhood Week 


remind us to respect and help our 


Its purpose is to 


fellow citizens no matter what their 
we or religion 
President Truman is honorary 
chairman of Brotherhood Week 
this the President 
took part ina brotherhood ceremony 
at Philacte Iphia Pa. There, he dedi 


cated a chapel in memory of tour 


Earher month 


heroic chaplains. During World War 
Il they 
U.S. soldiers on a sinking troopship 


sacrificed their lives to save 


The chaplains gave their life pre 
servers to soldiers who were drown 
ing. Then the four men locked their 
arms together and prayed while the 
icy waters pulled them down 


"These tour chaplains represented 


the Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish 
beliefs,” said the President. “Each 
belief teaches that obedience to God 
and love for one’s fellow man are 
the greatest and strongest things in 
the world. Today 


ing to preserve world peace so that 


Americans are try- 


all men can live together in brother- 
hood and freedom.” 

Many U.S 
nities are holding special brother- 
hood ceremonies this week 


At hools and commu- 


Penny Savers: Change 
Your Pennies at Bank 


“Call for all pennies!” 

That's the request of the U. S. 
Mint, which reports that our nation 
is running short of copper pennies 

The Mint says that many people, 
with home savings banks, are keep- 
ing copper pennies out of circulation 
And the Mint 


new pennies 


make 
copper is 


cannot many 
because 
needed for defense 

The Mint asks you and your family 
to exchange your supply of pennies 
for silver coins at local banks. By 
doing this, you can help put more 
copper penmies ip circulation 

If the shortage continues, says the 
Mint, steel pennies may be coined, 
as they were during World War Il 





WARTIME PLAYGROUND IN 


KOREA 


INP 


Kerea is @ wor-torn country. Even if no fighting is going on in on area, there 


are signs of wor everywhere—rvined buildings, weap 
Though the fighting has passed by an crea, 
These 


trucks 
os battles surge back and forth 


i A a 


. tanks, 
return 
have found oa 





it moy well 
children of Seoul 


plece te play, in their ruined city, though it is criss-crossed with barbed wire 


[NEWS ROUNDUP, 


Mother Finds Daughter 
Lost in World War Il 


Like to read a 
happy - ending 
story about a 
lucky Chinese 
girl? 

The girl is Patsi 
Li, 15, and the 
story opens eight 
years ago on Gua- 
dalcanal Island in ™ 
the Pacific Potsi is 15. 

Guadalcanal was one of the first 
islands U. S. armed forces won from 
Japanese troops during World War 
Il. In the fierce fighting for the 
island, Marines found a Chinese girl. 

She was cut and bruised and ill 
with malaria. A Navy chaplain, the 
Reverend Frederic P. Gehring, cared 
for the girl. He spoke eight of the 
many Chinese dialects* but the girl 
did not any of them. 
Father Gehring decided to name her 
Patsy Lee 

“The means “Little White 
Plum Blossom’ in Chinese,” Father 
Gehring explained. “But I think God 
had something to do with my choice 
of that name.” 

As it later turned out, the name 
he chose helped unite Patsy Lee with 
her mother. Unknown to the chap- 
plain, he had chosen the girl's real 
name—which is Patsi Li in Chinese! 

Under Father Gehring’s care, 
Patsy gained strength. Then he sent 
her to a hospital in the New Hebrides 
Islands. After the war ended, a U. S. 
newspaper ran a story about Patsy 
Lee 


te World 


understand 


hame 


This story was read by Mrs. Ruth 
Li of Singapore. In February, 1942 
Mrs. Li and her 
Patsi and Lotti—had been traveling 
by ship from Singapore to Australia 
The ship was sunk 


two daughters 


Both girls were 
lost, but a Japanese boat picked up 
Mrs. Li 

After reading the new spaper story 
about Patsy Lee, Mrs. Li got the 
idea that the girl was her daughter 

She traveled to the 
find out 
her own lost Patsi Li 

Mrs. Li took Patsi back to Singa 
pore. Patsis dream attend 
school in the U. S. Last December 
her dream came true after she flew 
to the U 
Patsi attends Walsingham Academy 
in Williamsburg, Va. 


hospital to 


Sure enough, the girl was 


was to 


S. from Singapore. Today 





= Science News = 


Guayule Rubber 


Our Government plans to produce 
natural rubber on 1,000,000 acres of 
dry land in Texas 

The rubber will come from gua- 
yule, a small grayish-green desert 
shrub, which will be planted on the 
land. Guayule yields a milky fluid 
that can be used in making rubber. 

Guayule plants cannot be tapped 
like trees. At harvest time the whole 
plant is pulled up and ground to 
pieces in water. This separates the 
milky fluid from the wood 

The U. S. tried producing guayule 
rubber during World War II. This 
was when Japan had overrun south- 
east Asia and cut off the U. S. from 
much of its natural rubber supply 
The U. S. decided to raise guayule 
on 30,000 acres of land in California. 

But raising guavule rubber was a 
long program. And the 
California land was needed for rais- 
ing food crops. In 1945 the U. S$ 
gave up its guayule program 

Today Communist armies threaten 


expensive 


to cut off the natural rubber supply 
in the Far East, which produces 
more than 90 per cent of the world’s 
supply. Because of this threat, the 
U. S. again has decided to experi- 
ment with guayule—but on a larger 
scale 

It chose land in Texas where other 
crops cannot be raised. Scientists say 
it will take about five years for the 
guayule plants to mature*. Then the 
guayule harvest is expected to yield 
about 100,000 tons of rubber every 
year 

This would not fill all 
U. S. rubber needs but would help 
during a shortage 


amount 


If the guayule 
program is successful in Texas, simi- 
lar programs would be 
other states. 


started in 


At present small amounts of gua- 
yule rubber are produced at Salinas, 
California. From this supply avto 
mobile tires are being made. Rubber 
experts say this guayule rubber is as 


good as tree rubber 


® Means word is defined on page 11 





Fishing by Horse and Cart No Tall Tale in Bay of Fundy 


Imperial O11 Limited 


Fishermen haul in their catch by horse and cart at the head of Canada’s Bay 
of Fundy, which lies between Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. There tremen- 
dous tides, that surge and fall about 30 feet, sweep many shad and salmon 
into long nets set up on birch posts. Nets are cleared twice a day at ebb tide 


ily m 


Radioactive Snow Falls 


Mildly radioactive snow recently 
fell on Ottawa, Canada, and several 
U. S. cities from Chicago to New 
York. 

Scientists say the snow probably 
became radioactive as a result of re 
cent U. S. atomic tests in Nevada 
(For more on these tests, see last 
two issues of Junior Scholastic. ) 

The snow held only tiny traces of 
radioactive dusts. They were far too 
weak to harm human, plant, or ani- 
mal life. 

How could snow become radio 
active from the atomic tests? 

Atomic blasts threw radioactive 
dust to heights of two miles or more 
High, swift winds can carry larg: 
quantities of dust for great dis 
During the week after the 
first Nevada blasts, high winds were 


tances 


raging northeast across the state. 

This is scientists tested for 
rad oactive dust in the snow: 

First they melted down several 
pounds of snow. Then they used an 
instrument called a Geiger counter 
to test for radioactivity. A Geiger 
counter records energy given off by 
radioactive materials. It showed that 
the snow was mildly radioactive. 

French scientists recently reported 
mild radioactive clouds moving ove1 
south central France. To check for 
radioactivity, they tested air samples 
in the clouds from a_ plane. The 
clouds also may have become radio- 
result of the Nevada 


how 


active as a 
blasts 





Cover Story 


Junior Scholastic’s cover this week 


shows an open-air classroom at 
Francis E. Warren Air Force Base 
Cheyenne, Wyoming. The pupils are 
taking the powerman and fixed wire 
course. 

The students get practical train 
ing in climbing, waist-strap balanc 
ing, and working aloft with tools. 

One such “forest” of poles lasts 
about a month. By that time they 
have been so ripped and gouged by 
the climbing spikes of the students 
that they can’t be used any more 
Then a new forest is put up. 
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A true story, retold by Keith de Fole 


Major Washington 
Gets Through 


In the carly 17506 the French in 
vaded British fur-trading territory south 
of the Ohio River. In 1753 Virginia's 
British governor sent Major George 
Washington, then 21 years old, through 
the wilderness with a letter ordering the 
French to get out of Britich territory. 

Young Washington’ made « trip of 
500 miles from Williamsburg, Va.. to 
Fort Le Beeuf, 20 miles south of Lake 
Erie. There he found the French com- 
mander, who gave Washington a letter 
of reply: Ne, the 
leave. 

While at the fort, Washington learned 
that the French were planning to attack 
the British. In haste he set off on De- 
comber 16 to deliver the letter and warn 
the British. 


French would not 


| ECEMBER snow, sweeping 
through the dark night, covered 
the trail of the cold forest 
shook the 
slashed against the 
Major 
Flounde ring im 
drifts. their 
horses pushed slowly forward 
For 10 Fort 
Le Boeuf, the party had moved at a 
snail's pace. But on this dismal night 
Three of 


' 
Ww eak, 


narrow 
michtiest 
half 

Washington's 
the 


weary 


ley \“ nds 
trees ind 
frozen men of 


sm ill 


growing 


party 
smnow 
leaving 


davs Sine 


no farther 
frostbitten 
slumped into the deep snow 

Major Washington called 
then ordered his 


it could move 


the men and 
a halt, 
build a 
The 
The 
the 
ground as wolf cries echoed through 
the night 

Young 


Trhe'hh to 
shelter of canvas and fir boughs 
sick huddled 


horses pawed 


men together 


nervously at 


W ishington 
French commander's letter 
"We must go on,” he 
topher Gist. his wuict 
But hear how the 
see how they shiver 
"The 
“Then vou 
alone on toot 
“Alone? On toot 
the forest is 


fingered the 


said to Chris 


sik k Than 


answered Gist 


and 


need rest 
shall strike 


and horse s 


and I 


out 


crit d (,ist 
with 


“But 
hostile 


had 


overrun 
Indians. sir.” Gist argued they 


little chance of coming out alive 


Major Washington paid no heed 
to his guide’s warning. The message 
must be delivered so that the British 
could lay their plans. The major in- 
structed the rest of the party to rest, 
then head for the British 
fort 

Long before daybreak Washing 
ton and Gist set out. Each carried a 
gun and pack. During that first day 
they tramped 158 
trails and 


nearest 


miles oveT icy 

Their 

bodies shivered in the bitter cold 
Coming 


frozen streams 
deserted Indian 
cabin, the two men rested for several 
The they met an 

who English and 


upon a 


hours next day 


Indian spoke 
seemed friendly 
“Do you look for the Big River?” 


asked the Indian. Major Washington 
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Map for Junior Betelestic by Bra Mineret 
Map shows Washington's route from Fort 
Le Boeuf to Williamsburg. He set out on 
this 500-mile trip on December 16, 1753, 
end arrived in Williamsburg on Janv- 
ery 16. Washington and Gist crossed 
the Allegheny the night of December 30 


nodded and explained that they had 
to cross the Allegheny 

The Indian offered to guide them 
quickly to the river 

Hoping to find a short cut, Major 
Washington accepted the Indian's 
offer. But Gist didn't trust their new 
guide. He knew that the Indians in 
this area hated the British and sided 
with the French. He intended to 
watch the Indian's every move. 

Soon the Indian offered to carry 
Major Washington’s rifle—to ease his 
burden. Washington refused to part 
with it, and this refusal made the 
Indian furious 

Gist became uneasy. He noticed 
that the Indian led them northeast. 
“Surely this is not the shortest way 
to the Allegheny,” he muttered 

But the Indian continued to guide 
them northward. At this rate, thought 
Gist, we shall never reach the Alle- 
gheny. “Perhaps he is leading us into 
a trap,” he whispered to Washington. 

“How much farther is the river?” 
demanded Washington. 

“Soon, soon,” came the Indian's 
vague answer 

On they tramped—but still there 
was no sign of the Allecheny 

Now certain that the Indian was 
luring them into a trap, Major 
Washington ordered a halt 

Suddenly the Indian raced ahead 
a short distance, wheeled, and fired 
his rifle at the major. As his wild shot 
whined by, Washington and Gist ran 
forward. Gist seized, the Indian's 
rifle and knocked him to the ground 
Then Gist aimed his own rifle at the 
Indian's head 

“Let him go free,” ordered Wash- 
ington, pushing aside Gist’s rifle 

The two men turned back and 
marched on until dusk. The blood 
seemed to pound through the major’s 
tired legs 

“We had best bed down for the 
night and rest,” he said. But at that 
moment he noticed fresh tracks in 
the snow. A band of Indians had re- 
cently passed. They might be lurking 
nearby in the forest. The danger 
fired young Washington with new 
strength 

“We 
said 


shall march all night,” he 
“There's no telling when the 
will this way again 


Besides, we must make up lost time.” 


Indians pass 

Later that night, when they could 
drag themselves no farther, the two 
men snatched a few hours of sleep. 
At the first light of dawn, they were 
up and on their way again. 





Gist was thinking of the many 
scalped bodies that had been found 
ilong this trail. Would he and Wash- 
ngton come out of this forest alive— 
w would they be found dead on the 
trail? 

Only a fierce determination to 
accomplish his mission drove the 
His eves were half-closed 
cracked from the cold 
Suddenly, as in a dream, he heard 
Gist’s excited voice 

“Look 

A smile crossed the majors face, 
then turned to a frown. The river 
was partly frozen—and they 
could not walk across. Ice jutted out 
from each bank for about 3) yards. 
4 raging torrent 
Great 


najor on 
his lips 


major! The Allegheny!” 


only 


mid- 
ice 


churned in 


stream slabs of broken 


chopped through the water 


Om on a raft could they cross 


the river. So the weary men spent 


the rest of the day chopping timber 
with a hatchet. Somehow, though 
their hands were numb with cold, 
they built a sturdy raft 

They pushed the raft across the 
ice and launched it in the raging 
water. Using poles to guide the raft, 
they shoved off into the stream 

Halfway across, huge blocks of ice 
closed in on them, while the power- 
ful current swept them downstream 
One block wedged its way under the 
raft 

Slowly, pushed from below, the 
raft began to tip. Washington shoved 
his steering pole downward to the 
river bottom. But the force of the 
current the raft into the 
pole and he was hurled into the icy 
Water. He swam back to the raft and 
pulled himself aboard 


smashed 


Almost frozen to the bone, Wash- 
ington tried to help Gist control the 
raft, but the men were no match for 
the Chev could 
guide the raft to either shore 


raging river not 

But the raft swept past a small 
island. Here was their last chance 
to save themselves. They dove into 
the river and, fighting the current, 
managed to reach the island. Both 
men with ice, their 
fingers and toes frostbitten. Neither 
could walk another step 

Major Washington built a fire to 
thaw them out. Then he and Gist fell 
into a deep sleep 


were coated 


In the morning Washington woke 
first. He looked 


around him and 


CASEY 


(Casey Jones’ real name was John 
Luther Jortes. Born March 14, 1864, he 
became an expert locomotive engineer 
in the 1890s. The name Casey Jones 
stands for railroaders’ loyalty, bravery, 
and devotion to duty.) 


OHN LUTHER JONES loved rail- 
J road work long before he became 
one of the best locomotive engineers 
in the U.S 

As a boy, he hunted out odd jobs 
at railroad stations. One day at a 
Kentucky railway yard, a railroader 
asked him his name. 

“Jones,” answered the 16-year-old 
boy 

“We have a dozen Joneses on this 
division,” said the railroader. “We'll 
have to call you by another name. 
Where are you from?” 

“Cayce, Kentucky,” came the re- 
ply 

“Cayce?” the railroader echoed. 
“Say, that’s it! That's what we'll call 
you, lad—Casey Jones.” 

Casey worked at many different 
railroad jobs—from laborer to fire- 
man. In 1890 he became an engineer 
for the Illinois Central Railroad. 

He was known as a “fast roller’— 
an engineer who always got his train 
through on time. But he had no seri 
ous accidents. No passengers or 
workers were killed on any trains 
he ran. 

On the rainy, dark morning of 
April 29, 1900, Casey Jones started 
out on a 1SS-mile run from Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, to Canton, Missis- 


OOO000C0COCO0009000000000O 


could hardly believe his eyes. The 
Allegheny was one long sheet of ice 
During the bitterly cold night it had 
frozen over 

Slowly the two men made their 
way to the other shore. Now, at last, 
they were in friendly territory. 

They walked 10 miles to John 
Frazier's trading post, borrowed 
horses, and rode on to Williamsburg. 
There Washington delivered the let- 
ter and warned of French prepara- 
tions of war. He had endured a ter- 
rible journey and twice almost lost 
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AMERICAN FOLKLORE 


sippi. Thick fog hung low over the 
track. 

“We'll have a hard time getting 
to Canton on the dot this run,” Casey 
said to his fireman, Sim Webb. “But 
we'll make it on time—barring an 
accident.” 

The train sped through the fog at 
more than 50 miles an hour. Sud 
denly Sim Webb saw a dim red ligh 
in the fog. A freight train, stalled o 
the tracks, loomed up ahead. 

“Look out, we're going to crash! 
shouted Sim 

“Jump, Sim, and save yourself, 
Casey ordered 

Sim leaped from the train, landed 
in bushes, and was saved. 

But Casey stayed with his locomo 
tive. Quickly he switched his engine 
to reverse, applied his air brakes 
sounded warning whistle blasts. 

It was too late. The locomotive 
smashed into the freight train. 

Casey Jones was found dead—one 
hand on the whistle, the other on a 
brake lever. He had given his life 
trying to prevent a wreck 





his life 
well 


But he had done his job 


George Washington's account of his 
1,000-mile trip, which took him three 
and a half months, was published by 
the governor. As the story of a very 
brave deed and as proof of the un- 
friendly intentions of the French, it 
gained fame for Washington. 

The British decided to move against 
the French. Promoted to lieutenant- 
colonel, Washington was sent out with 
an expedition of troops. This, and later 
encounters with the French, led to the 
French and Indian wars. 





Seal of Liberia 


N all the world, there are only 
Negro republics One ot 

therm is Haiti, in the West Indies 
The other is Liberia, which lies on 


Africa 


continent of 


two 


the west coast ot 

The brurwe 
ruled mostly by outsiders. Liberia is 
Atricas tour 


countries The 


Africa is 
one oft independent 
three are 


Union of 


other 
kg pt Ethiopia and the 
South Africa 
The sma'l nation of Liberia was 
t a dream of treedom, in 
1 SOOs 
ne there 
the ( 
rot 
eed 0 | 
back to Africa 


these nen 


Liberia Means 


the coast from native kings. In the 
treaty signed, the natives agreed to 
move off the land 

The settlers moved in and began 
to fix up a native village. They named 
it Monrovia, in honor of James Mon 
roe, then President of the U.S 

Trouble broke out suddenly The 
natives decided they wanted their 
land back. They demanded that the 
settlers take back their money and 
They 


get out. The settlers refused 


had set to work on their new land 
and did not want to leave it 

Native attacked the set 
tlers them off 


settlers 


warriors 
determined to drive 
the land into the sea. The 
fought back. And 


native warriors gave up 


ifter a while the 
The settlers 
went back to building up their new 
home 


Most of 


the coast 


stayed on 


land 


the time they 


There, on the level 


a man could see what lay ahead of 


h m Inland 


in the hills and forests 
lived unfriendly natives. They 
all too ready to pounce on a traveler 
and kill him 


For the next 25 


were 


Ne “ro 


slaves freed by the Colonization So 


years 
ciety moved to the African colony 
By 1847 more than 4,500 freed slaves 


were farming the coastal plain 


_ 
Di debe LP. TSA, 


On the Firestone plantation the men cre building ao worker's house 


mA NAS) dp et. 
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That year the settlers decided they 
were ready to govern their own 
country and no longer needed the 
help of the Colonization Society. So 
they formed a republic, and the 
name they gave it was Liberia—Land 
of Freedom. Monrovia became the 
capital 

The new country kept on growing. 
As more settlers arrived, more land 
was bought. By the time the Civil 
War broke out in the United States, 
Liberia's had risen to 
25.000 freed Today about 
20.000 descendents of these settlers 
still live on the coastal plain They 


population 


sla ves 


4 all themselve s Ameri 0 Liberians 
Liberia is much larger than it was 
in 1847. At that time the settlers had 
bought only a small strip of the 
Later they bought 
more coastal land and also mountain 
land. Today 
of Ohio 
The Americo-Liberians are 
with the 
who live in the hills and mountains 
about 2.250.000 of 
are also Liberian citizens 


The tribesmen have changed little 


coastal plain 


the country is the size 
now 


friends native tribesmen 
These tribesmen 


them 


They live in grass huts and they farm 
with primitive* tools, much as their 


ancestors did 


. 


he ~ 
"es 


Maven hse ae “em. Oe 
Fires P 
lt is the 


same kind mountein tribesmen live in. Framework is made of timbers and vines 


Roof is thatched with palm leaves 


which moke water-proof covering for house 


{ 





“Land of Freedom” 


Monrovia and the other coastal 
towns have changed greatly since 
1816. If you went to Liberia, your 
ship would dock in the deep, new 
harbor at Monrovia. More than $20.- 
000,000 were spent digging deep into 
the sea bed and building a break- 
water. Big ships now steam 
right up to Monrovia 

The money to build the harbor 
came from the United States. |p re- 
turn, Liberia let the U. S. use part 
of its land for airfields and army 
camps during World War II. 


can 


LIKE A U. S. TOWN 


As a taxi whisked you through the 
streets of Monrovia, you might think 
you were in a U.S. town. 

The colonists who came to Liberia 
in the 1800s were Americans. They 
brought with them many American 
customs and These they 
adapted* to their new home. 

Monrovian 


tastes 
houses are usually 
made of concrete or of wood. They 
have two stories, a wide front porch, 
and large windows. Each has a yard 
around it, often with a vegetable or 
flower garden 

But you'd notice right away that 
most of the houses are built on pil- 
lars, or pilings*, which may be seven 
feet high. These keep the houses 
up off the damp ground 

Heavy rains fall in Liberia. Rain 
clouds blown from the southwest 
pick up a lot of moisture in their 
trip across the Atlantic. This mois 
ture descends on Liberia in torrents 
of rain. It may take a week before 
the ground dries out after one of 
these rains. But Liberian 
perched on pilings, don’t get damp 

Inside a house you'd find a re- 


houses, 


frigerator, electric iron, toaster, and 


waffle iron. The stove for cooking 


might be electric, coal, or wood 
and on 
the short wave you could pick up 
programs from the U. § 
Britain. U 
Liberians otten tune in on the week- 
ly Hit Parade 

Most of the gadgets 
have come from the U. S. or Britain. 
Almost no manufacturing is done in 


Liberia. 


Many people have radios 


and Great 
S. songs are popular and 


household 


® Means word is defined on poge 11. 


Most Liberians make their living 
farming. The soil is fertile; there is 
plenty of rain; and the climate is 
warm all year. It is so warm that 
Liberian homes don't need furnaces. 

Liberia is only 450 miles north 
of the equator. Warm winds from 
the southwest keep the country’s 
temperature in the 70s. 

The biggest crops of this warm 
land are rubber, fruit, and grain. 

Most of the rubber comes from 
one huge plantation run by the Fire- 
stone Tire and Rubber Corporation, 
a U. S. company. 

Firestone rents 1,000,000 acres of 
land from Liberia and pays a tax 
on every pound of rubber sent out 
of the country. At present Firestone 
uses Only a small part of the land it 
rents—82,000 acres. Last year it pro- 
duced about 64,000 pounds of rub- 
ber from its 10,000 trees. 

A large part of this rubber is sold 
in the U. S. But this is only a drop in 


a 


I A ET 
Liberia's flag 


the bucket compared to the total 
amount of rubber the U. S. uses. 
Most of our rubber comes from 
southeast Asia. 


IMPORTANT WARTIME SUPPLY 
During World War II the U. S. 


was cut off from its main source of 
rubber. So we bought from a large 
number of small friendly countries. 
Among them Liberia supplied us 
with the second largest amount of 
rubber. 

Most of the 25,000 Firestone work- 
ers are tribesmen from the hills and 
mountains; some are Americo-Liber- 
ians. A staff of 200 men from the 
U. S. is in charge. 

But most Liberians farm for them- 
selves, raising fruits and vegetables. 
The mountain tribesmen raise just 


Mapes for Junior Srholastic by Evra Mizeret 


Small map shows location of Liberia in Africa. Liberia is about the size of 


Ohic. Tribesmen live inland, in 





Americo-tiberians live on coast. 





Boys with slingshot are resting against 
ironweed timber ltronwoeod is so hard 


thet special sows are needed to cut it 


migh food tor thernnse 
snall farms. On the coas 


und is level and fertile 


[The peo 


food 


sore for 


easier and farms are larger 
ple raise a large amount of 
some tor 


themselves an | 


ile to other countries 


Bananas, limes, oranges, pine 
and apples 
Maize 


sweet 


avin ado 
the 
cane® 


ippies pears 
il 


irish on coast ree 


potatoes 


rghum | 
and cot 


ir cane cotter cCacayu 


' 
are also grown 


As a as al these prod rts l I 


berians have palm nuts and oil for 


sale. Palm Dil is 1 1 to make soap 


nents® hard 


and ointments. The 


m mut 


vegetables, and fish or 
at or < h ken 


some 


nce 


fruit or ice cream 


homes dinner is miu h 


like the noon meal. In other homes 


the ch ] ] 


have a light meal ot 
wm lk 


of the people make 


ber a 


dren 
bread and Ovaltine 

Though most 
their tarm has 


| 
HivVing 


ng I 
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other resources which may one day 


bring wealth to the small country 


sixths of Liberia is covered 


forests of mahogany cedar 


ironwood trees. Ironwood. as 


ts name says, can stand a lot of 


and tear It is 
docks and outdoor floors 


weal often used for 


LITTLE TRANSPORTATION 
Little 


the Liberians 
the cut 


lumbering s done because 
have no 
from the 
Of the few 


used to 


way to get 
trees hill country 
only 
little 
the for 


to the coast rivers 


two can be 


carry a 


lumber from the edge of 
ests to the coast 

Highways and railroads must be 
built before Liberia can tap its for 
est wealth 

l iberia also has 
in the Bomi Hills 
Monrovia. If the mines are 
big they 


Liberia may become a world leader 


rich Iron mines 
45 miles north of 
really as 
and rich as seem to be 
in producing high-quality iron ore 

Iron is never found in the earth all 
by itself. It is 
rock and dirt. The mixture is called 
To get the 


to put the ore through a 


always mixed with 


iron ore iron, you have 


purifying 


Process 
' 


Some iron ore has a lot of iron in 


Pirestane 
Worker has tapped rubber tree early in 
morning by shaving edge of bark. Latex 
(sap) ron for three or four hours inte cup 
which worker is emptying inte bucket 


It is 
called high-quality iron ore, and this 


it and not much dirt and rock 


is what Liberia has 
almost no railroad 
But because o 
} 


ne country 


Liberia has 


and tew highw avs 


the Bomi Hills 


has gained both 


mines, t 
4 h ghw iy and i 

railroad. The Liberia Mining ¢ 

of the U. S.) built the h 


way to the mines and has almost fin 


pany 


ished a railroad there 
The Firestone rubber plantations 


besides having highwavs, has tl} 


} 


‘ phone 


“ 
only te and telegraph servi 
in | iberia 

The Liberian government hopes 
that more U.S companies will build 


up industries in Liberia. Liberia 


needs help from outside in develop 
ing its resources and tr insportation 

Liberia has always felt a close tic 
with the United States. The colonists 


came from our country bringing 


with them many of our customs 


English 


They dress as we do in summer. We 


Americo-Liberians speak 
buy Liberians products and they buy 
ours 


INDEPENDENCE DAY 


The early Americo-Liberians mod 
eled their government on ours. They 
that is much 
like ours. Even their flag is like ours 
except that it has 11 stripes and one 
star 


wrote a constitution 


Independe nce Day in I iber ata ls 
] found 
that 


big parades and sports 


on July 26 and celebrates the 


ing of the republic. On day 

ther ire 

events in Monrovia 
The next day the ch 


rovia are 


dren of Mon 
invited to the president's 


house There they dance, play 


and eat sandwiches ice 


( ake 


bovs 


games 
cream 
Town 


like to pl iy 


and candies 
and girls in Liberia 
toothall olle ball 
hide-and-seek and = other 

They also like to go to the 


whenever there is a 


Zames 
movies 
matinee 

of the same books 
Island, Robinson 
comic books. But 
instead of reading, they 


They re ad many 
Treasure 
and S 


sometimes 


you do 


Crusoe 


listen to stories told by their mothers 
tales of the Atrican 
jungle. These are old stories which 
told many, many 

carried to 
taken as 
carried back to Liberia 


| 
animals of the 


years ago in 
America by Ne 
finally 


where they 


groes slaves and 
are told today 


® Meons word is defined on poge |! 





WORDS TO THE WISE Boe 


HOW WORDS CHANGE 


This week—from February 18 to 
February 25—is Brotherhood Week. 
Let's see how the word brotherhood 
was born, and how it developed the 
meaning that it now has 

Frater is the Latin word for 
brother. Though you may see no 
connection between these two 
words, it can be traced through 
spelling changes. The changes took 
place over many centuries and in 
many countries. 

Here are some of the languages 
through which the word traveled: 
frater (Latin), phrater (Greek), 
fredre (Old French), frere (French), 
bruodar (Old High German), bruder 
(German), brothor (Old English), 
brother (Middle English ) 

The -hood part of the word goes 
back to an old Gothic word, haidus, 
meaning “manner.” 

Centuries later, the Gothic word 
haidus traveled to England and be- 
came an Old English word spelled 
had. Had was a noun meaning “a 
rank, a condition, a state.” 

Had was such a useful word that 


people began tacking it on to the 
end of other words. Soon it was used 
only in this way, as a suffix. Its spell- 
ing changed to -hod and finally to 
-hood. It meant “a state of being, the 
condition of being.” 

So when -hood was added to 
brother, the full word meant “the 
state of being a brother.” 

At first, brotherhood referred only 
to someone who was a blood-brother. 
Later it described a feeling that was 
as friendly as that between real 
brothers. Still later, a brotherhood 
became an organization of men who 
shared one particular thing — their 
business or their religious ideas. 

But as the centuries passed, peo- 
ple began to travel far from their 
own towns on large ships and fast 
trains and, finally, airplanes. Men in 
different countries found it easier to 
learn about each other. Each man, 
they found, had one great thing in 
common with everyone throughout 
the world: We're all human beings. 
From this idea came our newest 
definition of brotherhood: a feeling 
of friendliness toward all peoples 
everywhere. 





Right This Way 


When George Washington was 15 he 
copied into an exercise book certain 
rules of behavior which he thought 
were important. Most of these rules, 
which are listed below, are still good 
manners. (The spelling, punctuation, 
and capitalization of Washington's time 
are used here ) 


In the Presence of Others Sing not 
to vourself with a humming Noise, nor 
Drum with your Fingers or Feet 

Sleep not when others Speak, Sit not 
when others stand, Speak not when you 
Should hold your 
when others Stop 

Turn not your Back to others espe 
cially in Speaking, Jog not the Table 
or Desk on which Another reads or 
writes, lean not upon any one. 

Keep your Nails clean and Short, 
also your Hands and Teeth Clean yet 
without Shewing any great Concern for 
them. 


Peace, walk not on 


. 

When you meet with one of Greate: 
Quality than yourself, Stop, and retire 
especially if it be at a Door or any 
Straight place to give way for him to 
Pass. 

Wear not your Cloths, foul, unript 
or Dusty but see they be Brush’d once 
every day at least and take heed that 
you approach not to any uncleaness 

Gaze not on the marks or blemishes 
of Others and ask not how they came. 
What you may Speak in Secret to your 
Friend deliver not before others. 

While you are talking, Point not with 
your Finger at him of Whom you Dis- 
course nor Approach too near him to 
whom you talk especially to his face 

Be not Curious to Know the Affairs 
of Others neither approach those that 
Speak in Private. 

It's unbecoming to Stoop to ones 
Meat. Keep your Fingers clean & when 
foul wipe them on a Corner of your 
Table Napkin. 

In Company of your Betters be not 
longer in eating than they are lay not 
your Arm but only your hand upon the 
table. 

If othets talk at Table be attentive 
but talk not with Meat in your Mouth. 


Brotherhood is a simple word, 
In Asia, Europe, Africa, everywhere it’s 
heard 


It means that children whether rich or 


poor 

May find friends knocking at their door. 

It means a helping hand 

To children of every land. 

Friendships can reach the far-away 
places 

By letters that travel through endless 
spaces. 

Let Brotherhood count 

With friendships in great amount. 

Mary Anesta, Grode 7 


Berriman Jr. H.5., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Teacher, Mrs. Elsa Heyman 


STARRED * WORDS 


Words storred * in this issue are defined here. 


adapt (uh-DAPT. Pronounce a as in 
at.) Verb. To adjust, to modify. If you 
adapt another person's ideas, you change 
them slightly to fit in with your own 
ideas. When you adopt another's ideas, 
you accept them just as they are. 

dialect (DI-uh-lehkt). Noun. A par 
ticular form of a language, spoken in a 
certain district. 

liniment (LIHN-uh-mehnt). Noun. A 
liquid rubbed into the skin to soothe 
bruises or sprains. 

mango (MANG-goh). Noun. The fruit 
of a tropical tree. It is oblong and has 
a thick, yellow-red rind. Its pulp has a 
pleasant, sour taste. 

mature (muh-TUR. Pronounce sec- 
ond u as in cube.) Verb. To become 
ripe. Mature is also an adjective mean- 
ing “ripe,” “full-grown.” 

pawpaw (PAW-paw). Noun. A small, 
yellowish fruit with a sweet, banana- 
like taste 

piling (PIL-ing. Pronounce i as in 
sigh.) Noun. A collection of piles, long, 
narrow timbers driven into the ground 
to support a load. 

primitive (PRIHM-uh-tihv). Adjec 
tive. Of an ancient kind; primitive tools 
are the kind used hundreds or thou- 
sands of years ago. 

sorghum (SOR-gum). A group of 
plants in the grass family. Sorghum 
cane—also called sweet sorghum—is a 
variety in this group which is grown 
for fodder and for the sweet juices from 
which syrup and sugar are made, 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 
Guadalcanal (gwod-'l-kuh-NAL. Pro- 
nounce o as in not, a as in at.) 
guayule (gwah-YOO-lah. Pronounce 
oo as in food.) 














BOYS! GIRLS! 


THE FIELD'S 
WIDE OPEN 


—fer you te win a@ prize! 











Major divisions include wrought 
metal... pattern-making and mold- 
ing woodworking . . . electrical 
mechanical drawing . . . archi- 
tectural drawing machine shop 
.» plastics .. . printing . . . others 
in “open” division 


REGIONAL AWARDS! 


ewords, 0 certificate and automatic entry 
in the national finals for group winners 


NATIONAL AWARDS! 


OO first prize; $75 second $50 third and four 
$25 honorable mentions in each of 56 groups 


EXPENSE-PAID 
VISITS TO DETROIT 
AND DEARBORN! 10 top 9 stusents 


and thelr instructors will visit the Ford Motor 
Company and other points of interest 


Enroll NOW in 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY'S 


—~INbUSTRIAL 
—Arts 
—_—Awaros 





BIGGER THAN EVER FOR 195) 





+ 48> 
> 


ASK YOUR SHOP INSTRUCTOR 


FOR DETAILS 


IMDOUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Putting on 
the Dog 


IGH schools in and around New York 
q City are going to the dogs—and how 
they love it! The latest craze is a “dog” 
assembly. A troupe of trained bow 
wows takes over the st ige and shows 
itt in a 

I hese 
Tha Yfe 
they've had the benefit 
f them are 


dazzling series of stunts 

dogs are not born geniuses 
But 
#f training. All 
students” at the Flag Dog 
Training School, where they're taught 
to do everything but fly a jet 

For 
High School six dogs, led by 


} 
plain Di linary pups 


Franklin 
Principal 
Ben-],’ 


tore over hurdles, retrieved various ob 


instance, at Benjamin 


Leonard Covello's pet beagle 


and 
whipped through a series of exercises 


jects, tracked down lost property 
on signal only, with absolutely no voice 
commands! 

At James Madison High School the 
hbow-wows “put on the dog” for the Boy 
Scouts of the Brooklyn Council. Over 


, 


2,000 scouts and their parents saw 
“Zip,” “Rex,” “Lady,” “Boots,” and 
“Blackie” respond to commands like a 
crack regiment of Marines. 

The F.D.T.S. “students” have also 
shown their stuff at the Brearley School 
for Girls and the Ramaz Parochial 
School. It’s all exciting fun, both for the 
spectators and the dogs. So, next time 
you start wondering where, oh where 
has your little dog gone, look up the 
Flag Dog Training School. Every dog 


wants to get into the act! 


e One of my readers—Gene Porter, of 
E] Dorado (Kan.) High School—ques 
tions my report on the 135-game home 
court winning streak of the Long Island 
U. basketball team 

“Just what do 
home court?” queries Gene. “If 
they haven't 
plaved there for a long time. If it’s 
Madison Square Garden, then Kansas 


their 
you 


you consider 


mean the one at school 


State beat them there last year.” 

L.1.U. plays 
all its “home” games in the Brooklyn 
College of Pharmacy gym. It’s a little 
band-box of a place, and L.LU 
uses it for tune-up games. Their win 


has reached 


The answer is simple 


just 


ning streak, by the way 
139. The 


“home” was Marshall College 


them at 
W. Va.) 
Henman L. Mastn, Sports Editor 


last team to beat 





GOOD HEALTH 


No VisTo RS 
s 


ALLOWED, 
ee 


Colds and other assorted ills 

Often start with sudden chills; 
When you “feel funny,” it is best 
To go to bed, keep warm, and res. 








Winter colds can often be nipped in the bud with prompt 


attention. Go to bed and drink lots of liquids 


fruit juices 


particularly 


Don't go out until your cold has disappeared. 





quiz-word PUZZLE 


3 os s 


This week's mystery 
animal is shown at left 
There ere 28 words in 
this puzzle. Give your- 
self 3 points for each 
you get right. Top score 
is 84. 


Mystery animal 6. A vegetable 
Scraps, leftovers, — — — and ends 

Looks at 11. Past tense of “sit.” 
Large woody plant. 15. Climbing plant 
Pastry 17. Coal, wood, oil 


\! 

16 

19. Everyone hopes he will — — his 
tests 

20 and Andy 22. Full ot soot 


24. Farm animal related to mystery animal 


You can see mystery animals at a 


Finish 

Offers a price 

Flowers with prickly ste 

Indefinite article 
10. Mystery animal has many on his coat 
] Wicked 14. You see with these 
17 Purpose ly refrains from eating 
18. You and me 19. Having little money 
20. A tree with tough wood 
21. Noise a cow ikes 23. You (old form 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week im your edition 


Selution to lest week's Quiz-word Puzzle 


ACROSS: i-dim; 4-beaver; 7-lame, 8-as 
10-u ll-ge l2-rest, 15-slows, 17-nips; 19- 
niece, 22-tail; 23-I'd, 25-Va.; 26-to; 2Z7-bait 
29-glance: 3l-art 


DOWN: 1i-dam; 2-I've; 3-me; 4-biurs; 5- | 


easel, 6-rag; 9-So.; 13-son; 14-twin; 16-spit 
18-Sea; 20-civic, 2l-elate; 23-it; 24-dog; 27- 
bar, 2-ant; 3-La 


| The great new teen-age cereal 
that helps you have 


a fine 





KELLOGG’S CORN SOYA — 
more body-building 
protein 
than any other well-known 
cereal—hot or cold! 








Girls your age are healthier, 
better-proportioned, and 
finer-looking today. Govern- 
ment authorities credit this 
largely to more protein. Yet 
they also warn that you still don’t 
get enough protein at breakfast. 

Now comes a great new protein cereal, 
Corn-Soya. Probably the best-tasting 
cereal you ever ate. Full of vitamins, 
minerals and energy value, too. 

But here’s the point. No other lead- 
ing cereal—not one—is so rich in the 

' master body-builder, protein. Protein 
that has what it takes to build a fine 
body. Protein that you need more of 
in the morning. And isn’t Corn-Soya a 
delicious way to get it” 





BOST-BUILDING PROTEIN—RIGHT in 
THE BREAKFAST BOWL! 
Percentage of daily protein needs pro- 
vided by a standard portion (1 ounce) of 
Kellogg's Corn-Soya when served with 

4 ounces (}4 cup) of milk or cream* 
Average Girt (13 to 15 years) 11.66% 
Average Boy (13 to 15 years 11.0% 
Average Girt (16 to 20 years) 12.33% 
Average Boy 16 to years) 9.35% 


*h mended dietary eliowance (revieed —_ 
1948), Nations! Research Council Four initialed teaspoons for 75¢! Bee 


complete offer on Corn-Soya package. 
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; Gitizenship Quiz & 


LIBERIA, LAND OF FREEDOM sow. then write ide the eve nt that 
ment eit I true ) : rere epe nd, and 
} 


number corre 


Losing contr 
Ito swim 
The Indian 


Mor . Aer ke 1 Ten day te hington s 

wn, and tl peop! . — S part left the fort, a snow storm forced 

sdapted many American cust them to halt 
5. The mountain tribesmen live At 


e 
Ie yple do in M mrovia 
¢ Liberians 1 » the 
Most Liberia: nake u liamsburg 
farming f 
’. The count 


ibber, fruit and grair 


ms 


1 trading post they 


rowed horses and then rode to 


Traveling on foot, Washington 
and Gist met an Indian who offered to 
lead them to the Allegheny 
8. Today mos , uD g Since several men were too il] 
the US. comes from Liber to travel, Washington and Christophe: 
: 9 Much lumbering is ! Gist, his guide, went on alone 
Liberia's great pine forest h. Putting the Indian to flight 
10. In hey Bomi Hills ret Washington and Gist made their own 


» iron mines wav down to the Allegheny 


My score i. Reaching a small island, they 
built a fire and slept 
2. YOU EDIT THE NEWS sicwaeee 


News editors carefully check report 
: . - — My score 


* stories for possible mistakes. Can 


edit the short news stori low? 
tg Agree pmcamaceprrcin Uy 4. A SEAL TO GUIDE YOU 
following the sentence, write Study this seal and then check the 


' correct ending to each statement. Score 
mistake tre 5 points for each. Total, 10 


My score ___ Total score 


The scene shown on the seal is of 
the colonists 


3. HOW DID GEORGE DO IT? é setting sail from New York 


b. landing on Africa's west coast. 
Do you remember the true wy oO c. landing on Africa’s east coast 
Major Ceorge Washingt “ 2. This group of 86 settlers sailed 
trip from Fort Le Boeuf ¢ l 1. in 1796 b. in 1820 
a. Va.? Read all the 


Deep Slumber 


Jack: “Why were you so quiet pass- 
ing the medicine cabinet last night?” 

Bob: “1 didn’t want to wake the 
sleeping pills.” 


Larry Joe ( arde 


Stop the Music! 


The orchestra was about to stop play 
ing at a dance. “Oh, can't you stretch 
the music a little further?” asked a girl 

“Im sorry miss,” said the leader 


“but we're not a rubber band.” 
Ruth Peterson ¥ an's Memorial Junior High 
Camden. “3 


Time Is Relative 


You look depressed my friend 
What are you thinking of” 

“My future.” 

W hat makes it seem so hopeless?” 


My past ‘ 
Pauline Gaboury, ®t Augue 
Peace River. Alber 


Family Ties 

A motorist and his wife had quar 
reled. They hadn't spoken for miles, 
and neither would budge. Suddenly 
the man pointed to a mule in the pas 
ture they were passing 

“Relative of yours?” he asked 

“Yes,” snapped the wife, “by mar 


riage 
Derral Wiggins, Ward School, Hale Center Temas 


Charting the Course 


Nervous Passenger: “1 don't see, Cap 
tain, how you manage to find your way 
across the ocean.” 

Captain: “We find it by the needle 
yonder . 

Passenger: “By the needle? Oh, then 


you sort of thread your way across 
a leet ema Ror | Meacti« Kane 


Outsmarted 


Bill So this is a 
tween you and me, el 
Bob: “No—I never attack a man who's 


unarmed ‘ 
Dene Wilke ere Se te Hous Teas 


Nothing Is Free 


Dad: “Son, who gave you that black 
eve? 

Son: “No one gave it to me. | had to 
fight for it.” 


Rosemary Sharp. 4302 Crestview Dr. Chattancoges 5, Ter 


Joke of the Week 


George: “Why are you wearing two 
pair of pants?” 
Henry: “Because I'm playing golf 


and I might get a hole in one.” 
Reony Bookstef Nee-ska-ra Schoo! Milweukes, Wise 





Courtesy of J] & H. Stolow. N Y 
Japan’s zodiac stamp. 


Year of the Rabbit 


For many centuries the people of 
Japan have named each year after one 
of the 12 creatures in their zodiac. 

The zodiac is an imaginary belt in the 
heavens. The paths of the sun and ma- 
jor planets are found in the zodiac. It 
has 12 parts, each one named after a 
different creature 

This year in Japan is the Year of the 
Rabbit. In tribute to it, Japan has issued 
a 2-yen rose-colored The 


stamp new 


stamp, above 


lressed in 


pictures a 
‘ kimono holding a white 
rabbit on her lap 
Japan issues a zodiac stamp for every 
new year. In 1950 it issued a stamp for 
the Year of the Tiger. Here is Japan's 
zodiac stamp program for the next 10 
years 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


1957 
1955 
1959 
1960 
1961 


Rooster 
Dog 
Boar 
Rat 
Bull 


Dragon 
Serpent 
Horse 
Goat 
Ape 


In 1962, Japan will start the cycle 
again with another stamp in tribute to 
the Year of the Tiger. In 1885, Japan 
issued a stamp which pictured al] 12 
creatures of the 
similar stamp again 


zodiac. It may issue a 
“Fa- 
They 


national 


Japan is also planning a set of 
mous 1951. 
how temples waterfalls, 


Scenes” stamps for 
will s 
monuments, and so on 


STAMPING GROUND 


pine 


The Philip 


of a new series honoring its important 
cities and provinces. 

The three republics of Indo-China— 
Viet Nam, Cambodia, and Laos—have 
received permission from France to is- 
sue their own stamps. 

Sweden and Salvador, a stamp expert 
reports, were the only major govern- 
ments which did not issue any 


stamps during 1950. 





young girl | 





| CAPITAL STAMP co 


40 


Republic has issued the first stamp | 


new | 
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a 
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EXTRA!!! AMAZING U.S. OFFER 


ac ae jee Yeas 910: 
yiniee OWLY te 


Sy 
Sans Bex 2726, jackson Heights, &. Y 
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ree MAF Gen to Aare’ We 
plants ato send Mt. for mating to 


WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 


A real curiosity! A stamp so large (7%x14 inches) it will 
occupy « full pege tn your album 
- ante sending Se postage 





$2 
aup cé.. “Soringhete 92. Mass 


Powerful Magnifying Glass 


and Big Bargain Lists to new 
Sending. for 5¢ postage and 


ATHAM STA 


FREE 


petersenii, ok Gk Seminens 8. 


F R £E EI: “THe ‘STAMP FINDER” Teits 
+ foam the country to whieh any 

stamp belongs “ss pages illustrated. Includes valu 
able “Stamp Collector's Dictionary.” Stamp Treas 
ures and World's Ten Harest Stamps Also Approvals 
GARCELON STAMP CO... Geox 1194, Calais, Maine 


fret U 


wee 8 rel: 
valuable stamps Everything = te approval 
LITTLE ROCK 7. wiht 


rames 10¢! 


. Exotic Japan 
STAMPS 
KENMORE, Richferd 45-76, Vermont 








ARRIVED FROM EUROPE 
ae vourenent STAMPS, PACKETS 
veseeee SO) 1008 


cone we STAMP CO., a2 60. tat Promet Pi OKLYN 16, NY 


= to Recognize Rare Stamps!” 
oy og nog 8 y= nearly 
Le = 
every ~~ should hare 
KENMORE, Richford H-76, Vermont 








REE! oman COLLECTION 
UNUSED STAMPS ONLY! 
Beautiful —- ctoriels. airmails, high values and 
sete from farews with approvals for S¢ 
postage Suniits Bex (200wW Grand Central Sta. N.Y. 17 











Retails for 50e Given | 


8 Commemer 
yh on: ont and | 


1050 2: . DIFFERENT STAMPS 
EeSina lists and approvals 
BRYSON STAMP CO., Drawer F-21, Rosstord, Ohie 


UN AIRMAIL COLLECTION! 


Astounding! All different, by dg A. a tollection of 
of the UNITED 
~ aad Se—with ap 
STREAMLINED eran SERVICE 
Son 827 Albany 


1, New York 
5 DIFF. 
Inchuding 


po eo values 


UNITED STATES 
AIRMAILS, PRESIDENT! J 
a 

eonue Te 
GAIN APPROVALS rR 
W. C. Book 4 


ie hia Lists terteden 
, Mapleweed, 


’ 
HOW pe: Send today tor your FREE copy of 
book “HOW TO COLLECT 
STAMPS"! Senutituity \tuatrated, an eid to e!| col- 
lectors. Tells valve of rare stamps. UTTLETON 


Stamp Co.. Box 2/7, Littleton, New Hampshire 


Se postage please 


re te $22.50 CATALOGUE VALUE 
j Raymax Pian offers free colorful collection 
cataloguing $22.50, plus Seott's Interne 
tiena!l Stamp Album and neey other big 
| premiums. with approvals rite teday 


RAYMAX, 


@oveoT 


129-8 William %., New York 7, N.Y. 
15 | ALL DIFFERENT 
to Approval Applicants 


STAMP SERVICE J C 


100 ‘diff. CHINA 


inciudes Airmails, Ship Auto, Map, 
Heroes. To RPBROVAL BUYERS. 


MODERN STAMP SERVICE 
Box 12, Dept. 200, Wakefield Sta.. N.Y. 66, W. ¥ 


107 orn 3c 


DIXIE STAMP CO., ion 12, Gbweshes 1, Wis. 








WITH THE “WORLD'S BEST-TASTING 


COUGH MEDICATION!” 
1. Luscious Wild Cherry flever thet 
treekles your toste. 


2. Smith Brothers excusive cough 


 ~ rae 3 
"due to evide 








Your greatest assurance of Healthy Teeth 


Mirack Dentifrice’? “Don't be fooled! 
he truth: your only assuranceof healthy 
teeth is vour dentist —aided by an effec 
tive* dentifrice with a toothbrush that 

you reach hard-to-get-at places. 
ntifrice can neutralize decay- 
ng mouth acids more effectively than 


e Squibb Dental Cream 





WO weeks ago—issue of February 
7th—Editor Boutwell of Scholastic 
Teacher published a photograph of Ed 
in-Chief Ken Gould taken at the year- 
end office party when we celebrated 
Ken's 25th anniversary with Scholastic 
Magazines. The entire staff of Scholas- 
tic Magazines paid a well-deserved trib 
ute to E-I-C Gould. We are all mighty 
proud of him around our corner 

Celebration of Scholastic’s 30th anni- 
versary last October, followed by Ken 
Gould’s 25th, reminded me we'll soon 
he having other anniversaries, for many 
members of the staff are rapidly becom- 
ng “veterans.” 

These veterans have comprised a 
team that has fashioned and built this 
vessel called “Scholastic.” “Scholastic” 
has never been in drydock; it was a raft 
pushed out into a fast-moving river that 
soon carried the raft and the inexperi- 
enced launcher (meaning me until a 
of years later | lured Herb Me 
Cracken to 


i uple 
swim over and bring an- 
other push-pole with him) down to the 
sea. The fragile raft had to be kept 
afloat and made seaworthy as all the 
while it was buffeted by storms 

Where “Scholastic” is sailing there 
still is no calm in sight—just sunshine 
(which we call the “heat”). I doubt 
that there will be a long calm—or manna 
from heaven—to give either the Scholas- 
tic veterans (or their crew) years of 
easy-won plenty which might soften 
their muscles or their brains. We're still 
at it, strengthening the ship as it sails, 
and having more fun than the adven- 
turers on Kon- Tiki 

I'll be writing again soon about some 
of the “veterans” (or “old salts,” to re- 
tain the metaphor). But I'd like to men- 
tion here that we one old salt 
(better say old saltess) who has been 
on deck for 22 years, one he-salt of 20 
vears, five of 15 vears or more, six more 
of 10 to 14 years 7 or 8 
years, eighteen more “vets” of 5 or 6 
years. Soon, twenty more will reach the 
five-year mark, becoming “old salts” and 
whatever is the feminine gender. (I 
haven't time to check this with Slim 
Svntax—himself an old crew member.) 

To the crew of “Scholastic” a 21-gun 
salute! 


have 


ten more of 


PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER 


TOOLS for 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Atomic Energy 
March 7 in Senior Scholastic 
Special Issue 

PAMPHLETS: H-Bomb and World 
Order, by H. A. Bethe (Reports Vol. 26 
No. 8), 1950, 25¢, Foreign Policy As- 
sociation, 22 East 38 St.. New York 16, 
N. Y. Atomic Peace, by Brien McMahon 
& W. F. Knowland (American Forum 
of the Air, Vol. 13, No. 17), 1950, 10¢, 
Ransdell, Inc., 810 Rhode Island Ave., 
Washington 18, D. C. Operation Atomic 
Vision, by H. Evans, R. Crary, & C. 
Hass, 1948, 60¢, National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

BOOKS: Constructive Uses of Atomic 
Energy, by Charles S. Rothmann, $3.00 
(Harper, 1949). No Place to Hide, by 
David Bradley, $2.00 (Little, 1948) 
Atomics for the Millions, by M. Eidinoff 
& R. Hyman, $3.50 (McGraw, 1947) 
Young People’s Book of Atomic Energy 
by Robert Potter, $2.50 (Dodd, 1949) 
Hell Bomb, by William Laurence, $2.75 
(Knopf, 1950). Sourcebook on Atomic 
Energy, by Samuel $2.90 
(Van Nostrand, 1950) 

ARTICLES: “Atomic Progress,” Life 
Jan. 1, 1951. “Atom and Industry,” 
Newsweek, Nov. 27, 1950. “New Facts 
About A-Bomb,.” U. S. News, Nov. 3, 
1950. “Not the A-Bomb Alone but All 
Armaments,” by T. Taylor, N. Y. Times 
Magazine, Aug. 27, 1950. “Atomic En 
ergy,” Atlantic, Apr. 1950. “Atomic En- 
gines, When and How,” by L. Cassels, 
Harper,.Jun. 1950. “Free the Atom,” 
by David E. Lilienthal, Collier's, Jun. 
17, 1950 

FILMS: Report on the Atom, 20 min- 
utes, sale, March of Time Forum Films, 
369 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17. Non-mil 
itary uses of atomic energy. Atomic En- 
ergy, sale or rent, Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wil- 
mette, Ill. Principles of atomic energy. 

FILMSTRIPS: Atom at Work, 52 
frames, Society for Visual Education, 
1345 W. Diversey Parkway, Chicago 
14, Ill. Peacetime applications of atomic 
energy. Let's Look at the Atom, 53 
frames, Society for Visual Education. 
Basic principles of the atomic theory. 


New Zealand 


Feb. 28 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: New Zealand, by 
L. A. Phillips, 1948, free, Pan American 
World Airways System, 28-19 Bridge 
Plaza N., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
New Zealand—Her Natural and Indus- 
trial Resources (map in color 20” by 


Glasstone 


30”), free, New Zealand Embassy, 19 
Observatory Circle, N.W., Washington, 
D. C. Meet New Zealand, by L. A. Phil- 
lips, 1948, free, New Zealand Embassy 

BOOKS: I Heard the Anzacs Sing- 
ing, by Margaret L. Macpherson, $2.00 
(Creative Age, 1942). New Zealand, 
by Philip L. Soljak, $3.50 (Macmillan 
1946). 

ARTICLES: “New Zealand,” by ]. A 
Michener, Holiday, Jan. 1951. “Maoris 
Were Our Hosts,” by G. E. B. Murphy 
Natural History, Jan. 1950 

FILMS: Land of Contentment, 9 
minutes, long term lease, Teaching 
Film Custodians, 25 W. 43 St.. N. Y 
18. Views of mountainous terrain, urban 
and rural areas, harvesting and herding 
scenes. New Settlers, 11 minutes 
Paul L. Brand & Son, 2153 K Street 
N.W., Washington, D. C. D.P.’s learn 
ing about their new country 

FILMSTRIPS: New Zealand, 40 
frames, Stanley Bowmar Co., 513 W 
166 St.. N. Y. 32. Brief history and 
scenic views; life of the Maori natives 
industrial development and aspects of 
everyday living. 


rent 


France 


Mar. 


PAMPHLETS: France: Setting or 
Rising Star? by Saul K. Padover ( Head- 
line Series No. 81), 1950, 35¢, Foreign 
Policy Assdciation, 22 East 38 Street 
New York 16, N. Y. France (limited 
supply), 1947, free, French Embassy 
Press & Information Division, 610 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20, N. Y 

BOOKS: France, by Robert Davis, 
$1.25 (Holiday, 1947). France: Paris 
and the Provinces, by Dore Ogrizek, 
$4.50 (McGraw, 1948). Story of France, 
by E. Doorly, $3.00 (Didier, 1949) 

ARTICLES: “France,” Atlantic, Jan. 
1951. “Would Rearmed France Fight?” 
Business Week, Jan. 6, 1951. “Tough 
Socialist Builds France's Army by 
T. H. White, N. Y 
Nov. 5, 1950. “France Proves She Is 
Still a Power,” by A. Phillip, N. Y.. 
Times Magazine, Jun. 25, 1950 . 

FILMS: Food for Paris Markets, 20 
minutes, sale or rent, United World 
Films, 1445 Park Ave., N. Y. 29. De 
pendency of Paris upon the surround- 
ing areas for its food supply. Modern 
France: The Land and the People, 10 
minutes, sale, Coronet Films, Coronet 
Bldg., Chicago 1, Ill. France of today 
The New France, 17 minutes, sale or 
rent, Association Films, 347 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. 17. Impact of World War II 
upon France and the country’s future. 


14 in World Week 


Times Magazine, 
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A book may be as great a thing as a 
battle—Benjamin Disraeli 


By Max J. Herzberg 
Chowmon 

Teen Age Book Club 
Selection Committee 


T-A-B 
CLUB | 
BOOKS March 1951 | 


Both the Senior and Junior lists this 
month offer food for a variety of read- 
ing tastes. With the production of the 
new movie based on Edmond Rostand’s 
magnificent play, Cyrano de Bergerac, 
students have an opportunity to read, 
as an introduction or as an aftermath to 
the play, the equally magnificent Eng 
lish made by Brian Hooker 
Thus they may become acquainted with 


version 


1 remarkable character, who laughed 
because he was so sad, and whose big 


nose was as funny to him as Jimmy 
Durante’s is to Jimmy. Then there is 
Mrs. Roosevelt's popular book of mem 
wies, Miss Daly's pungent advice on 
etiquette, a first-rate baseball story, and 
a very good Western. In the Junior list 
the baseball story over] ips and in addi 


ion, there is a Western story, an Indian 


wh t me crifics 


story and mts 


Howard Pease’'s best novel 


Problems of the Judges 


Last month I discussed at 
length problems that have arisen as the 
Selection Committee of the T-A-B Club 
picked out the books to be listed for 
the spring of 1951, and I pointed out 


the procedures we have been adopting 


SOT 


to solve some of our problems. Perhaps 
teacher@would like to know more about 
the difficulties that from time to 
time. We'd be very glad to know 
think 
these diff 

Thus we 


kn Ww 


include (1 


arise 
vhat 
, , 

you snoul 


be done in some of 


ulties 
whether 
) 
- more 
mystery stories n reference vol- 
umes than v nay een lst 


As is 


ing 
provi le b LU rks 


se to stimu 

. : 

ippeal to pupus at 
’ 


reading interest The 


*s we nave 
| 1} ' 
t have, we Deleve been 


a 
superior of their kind. But they still re- 


main books of violent adventure, in the 
Yet we need 
Bret 
an older 
Fenimore all 
Many adults of intelli 
gence greatly enjoy them today. What 


is your opinion, as a teacher? 


rude setting of the frontier 
Mark 
B. Guthrie, and, in 


to remember that Twain, 
Harte, A 
period, James 


wrote Westerns 


Cooper, 


Off the Press 


Nations and 
Roosevelt and 
Garden 


Partners: The 
Youth, by 
Helen 
City 


United 
Eleanor 
Ferris, Doubleday 


N. Y. 206 pp., $3 


“Poison powder!” This was the judg- 
ment of a grandmother who refused to 
permit Arturo to drink the milk fur- 
the UNICEF (United Na 
International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund). The patience which over- 


nished by 
tions 


came this lac k of understanding has 
characterized the work of U. N. special 
ized agencies in meeting problems as 
difficult as the fight against cholera in 
Egypt or the return of missing children 
to their parents 
If alphabetic 
WHO. and 
drama for 
will take 
after you have examined the pictures 
The 
stories of children from Korea to Cop- 
enhagen, in 
linked in a 
U. N. teams 


the burdens 


like FAO, 
have lacked 


their work 
a whodunit 


agencies 
UNESCO 
your students, 


. f 


m the ispects yt 


text of this unusual volume 


and 


some Te] 
} 
‘ 


countries, are 


meaningful pattern by the 
which have tried to ease 
of children in the postwar 
world 


Editor to Author. The Letters of Max- 
well E. Perkins, edited by John Hall 
W heel ck Sx ribner’s N y 
$3.75 


,s1< 
3] J pp 


before you reach the first letter 
in the historic correspondence between 
Maxwell Perkins, late editor of Scrib 
and Wolfe, will 


realize that you have been in the pres- 


Long 


ner’ s, Thomas 


you 


ence of a letter writer who might him- 


self have been a great novelist. It was 


Perkins’ job at Scribner's to advise au- 
thors in order to bring out their maxi- 
mum abilities. At no time, however, 
did Perkins try to fit writers into a 
mold. His perceptions were kindly, 
sometimes bold, and always sensitive 

Among the two hundred letters in 
this ably edited correspondence are 
those to John Galsworthy whom he ad 
cautiously, F. Scott Fitzgerald 
whose genius he recognized, Edward 
Bok, Stark Young, Marjorie Kinnan 
Rawlings, Ring Lardner, Taylor Cald 
well, Marcia Davenport, and many 
others. He was invariably tactful, but 
when unnamed author turned in 
shoddy work after an advance had 
been paid, Perkins picked the novel 
apart while at the same time indicating 
that the author could write if he took 
the pains to do it. 

Here is an opportunity for readers to 
get behind the scenes in a publishing 


vised 


an 


house, and gain an insight into the 
many problems of book production. 


The Te a hing of History Issued by the 
Incorporated Association of Assistant 
Masters in Secondary Schools 

New 


Cam 


University Press, York 


$2.50 


bridge 
222 pp., 
The may 
cause us to raise a quizzical eyebrow at 


growth of social studies 
another book devoted to the teaching 
of history. Any skepticism about the 
value of such a volume will disappear 
after an examination of this able report 
by a*committee of history 
England 

They are agreed that the subject of 
history is too valuable to be dissipated 
by the organization of an amalgam of 
history, civics, geography, and possibly 
English. There is, however, a minority 
among the warmly 
sympathetic to the social studies 
proach 

The English 


teachers in 


masters who are 


ap- 


masters recognize that 
the acquisition of knowledge has been 
ove remphas zed as a goal of history 


They 


es which include the weigh- 


teaching have raised their sights 
to objectiv 
detection of bias, de- 


ing of evidence 


velopment of habits and attitudes of 


mind in understanding of current 
problems, and the inculcation of moral 
The V 
aims by adjusting syllabi to the levels 
of pupils’ abilities and by 
method which range 


lectures to instructional films 


values propose to achieve these 
variations in 
occasional 

Some of 
the excerpts from typical syllabi indi 


from 


cate an attention to ancient, medieval, 
and early history which will 
startle those of us who have been de- 
emphasizing subject matter. 

Howaagp L. Huawitz 


modern 





